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of Theeealonica, in in that they the 
with all readiness of mind, and searched the Scriptures daily, 


whether those things were 


ings; hold fart that which is good.” —Acts, xvii. 11. Thes. v. 21. 
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THE ANNIVERSARY. 


It is computed that about fifty persons 
are annually killed, by the bursting of 
guns, and other accidents, while celebra- 
ting the 4th. of July: Hence itis not an 
impossible case, for as many. lives to be 
ultimately lost- in celebrating, as there 
was in contending for independence. 
Will those numerous human victims thus 
annually offered up—with the roaring of 
cannon, the revelry, drunkenness, and all 
manner of vice, abounding on this day— 
contribute in the least to perpetuate the 
blessings of civil and religious liberty ; or 
does it not in reality injure the cause for 
which it was instituted, or sow the seeds 
of their dissolution. 


In the mean time, in the very face of this 
famous declaration that “all men are 
born equal,” and /iderty an “unalienable 
right,” a million anda half of men, women, 
and children are held by this nation—a na- 
tion, famous the world over, for their high 
tone, their loud harangues, their toast- 
ings, and festivals, on the score of equality 
of birth, equality of rights, equality of 
laws, and universal freedom—it is by 
such a nation as this, that a million and a 
half of human beings are held in NEGRO 
SLAVERY: which two words, to those who 
know their full meaning, are more signifi- 
cant of all that is unjust, cruel. barbarous, 
and debasing, than pages could express'! 

But what have the clergy been doing 
for fifty years past, on these days so op- 
portune to set forth the nation’s shame- 
ful dishonour, inconsistency, and guilt? 
Have they cried aloud, and spared not— 
have they lifted up their voices like 
trumpets, to show the people their trans- 
gressions? Have they been engaged to 
set forth the fast that the Lord hath cho- 
sen? to loose the dands of wickedness, & 
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undo the heavy burdens, and to let the 
oppressed go free, and to break every 
yoke—to deal bread to the hungry, and 
clothe the naked? (JsazaA, ch. 58.) 

Truly their voices have been heard 
like trumpets, through the land; not to 
“undo heavy burdens,” but to impose 
them ; for their loudest cry has been, 
“ Money”—Money from the “poor”—the 
“naked”—-the sLavE!!! They have cried 
aloud, and spared not,—but it has been 
the PuRSE, and not the ofifrressor! They 
have shown the people their transgres- 
sions—but it is the transgression of with- 
holding—they have laid before “the 
house of Jacob their sins”—but it is the 
sin of oftfosition to their craft !! 

There is a people in the oftfosite hem- 
isphere who are called fagans. Like the 
fool with eyes “gadding abroad,” the cler- 
gy, whose vision often passes over objects 
that are near, have extended their re- 
gardsto this distant quarter, to convert 
the Hindoo nation, not from negro-s/avery, 
for that crime is unknown there—not to 
Christianity, (whatever the pretext) for 
the power of God only, not money, can ef- 
fect it: and the missionaries themselves 
are yet tobe converted by this fower— 
but to convert them from a belief in one 
class of mysteries, to that of another class ; 
and from one formtoanotherfurm. Each 
subject, thus converted, has cost more 
than would be required to redeem ten Af- 
ricans from the iron grasp of Christian 
pagans at home :—more than would in- 
struct fifty of the debased, or clothe one 
hundred of the naked. But this kind of 
practical, efficient work, is amongst the 
“dull pursuits” of religion. In the pro- 
ject of converting half a world, a vast dis- 
tance off, there is more ec/at, more honour 
and more money ! And when the mis- 
sionaries shall return they will be re+ 
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ceived as “patterns of piety, that have 
rendered vast services to the Christian 
world”—every respectable house will be 
“open to receive them”—their company 
will be much sought afier ; and for the 
time thus spent in such frivacions and se- 
vere gospel labours, they will be allowed 
—the highest salary in the gift ofa PRIEST- 
RIDDEN PEOPLE.”—(vid. Riley’s Nar. 
p- 507.) 


Some strictures have.appeared in the 
public prints, on the Governor of this 
state, for granting a pardon to Michael 
Mahony, convicted of the murder of a 
female in this borough. We regret that 
the authors of the remarks to which we 
allude, did not take a more enlarged view 
of this interesting subject, and go to the 
root of the evil. The Governor, in grant- 
ing the pardon, has done no more than 
exercise a privilege conferred on him. 
Public opinion, in this state, will, we be- 
lieve exonerate him ; for public opinion, 
we are happy in believing, is in advance 
of our penal code: and we cherish the 
hope that the march of improvement will 
not stop, until a change in the laws shall 
have been effected, or until juries shall 
refuse to render a verdict, under them. 

The punishment of death has been ad- 
Vocated and instituted, chiefly, for three 
Teasons: 1, to serve as an example to 
deter others from the like crimes; 2. to 
prevent the guilty from repeating further 
depredations on society ; 3. because it is 
a penalty justly incurred by the offence. 

Asit regards the first reason, the expe- 
rience of all Europe, for centuries, proves 
that the object of deterring others, by ta- 
king life, has totally failed. Capital crimes 
ure frequent in a direct firofortion to the 
frequency of capital punishments. This 
fact, we believe, is now universally admit- 
ted. The second intention would be as 
completely answered by confinement for 
life; and the third intention, unsupported 
by any other, the taking of human life de- 
generates into a mere act of retaliation, or 

revenge—an indulgence in one of the 
worst of human passions, and a plain vio- 
Jation ef the principles of Christianity ! 


We may, at some future period, enter 
more fully into this subject. At present 
our design is to call the attention of our 
readers to it, and invite their calm, and 
unprejudiced examination of all its bear- 
ings. Weclose the subject now by sta- 
ting a few of the reasons why confinement 
for life, ought to be preferred to the de- 
struction of the unhappy criminal. 

1. It would continue him a frrodationer, 
and leave the account to be settled be- 
tween him and his Maker. 

2. It would render crime less frequent; 
because the. moral and benevolent affec- 
tions would cease to be bluated, by famil- 
iarizing them to frequent executions: and 
because CERTAIN confinement for life, 
would be, in prospect, more apalling to 
the assassin, than a trial for his life, in 
which, however black his guilt, he may 
indulge a reasonable hope of escape; as’ 
the case before us proves. 

3. It would rescue society from the de- 
predations of those who, from a reluctance 
to execute the present laws, are turned 
loose upon it. 

4. We should have no more formal 
processions, and hypocritical confessions, 
which, however pure the motives of those 
who promote them, only administer pal- 
liation to the blackest of sins, reflect a 
false colouring from the deepest shades of 
vice, and garnish sepulchres, the remem- 
brance of which should be only associated 
with all that is degrading in humanity, 
and revolting in crime. 


FOR THE BEREAN. 
BATES’ DOCTRINES 
OF FRIENDS. 


To the Meeting for Sufferings of Ohio 


OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


In my last communication I pointed out 
some of the errors contained in the chap- 
ter under review ; I now proceed with 
the same subject. 

4. The fourth important mistake which 
I think the author has fallen into in this 
part of his work, as well asin other places, 
is the great stress which he lays on mira- 


cles, prophecies, &c. or rather the Aistorg 
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ef them, as frresent evidences of the truths 
of Christianity. 

After a due consideration, } am com- 
pelled to differ greatly from this, and 
other commentators, on the effect to be 
ascribed tothe record of miracles done 
some thousands of years ago, in proving 
to after ages, the truths of Christianity. 

Miracles may be divided into ¢rue and 
false. How are they to be distinguished ? 
The answer to this question will serve to 
show that so far from seeking an evidence 
ef divine truth in miracles, we must seek 
for an evidence of what miracles are real, 
in divine truth ; or, in other words, that 
immediate revelation can alone furnish 
testimony to satisfy the mind, whether 
any given miracle, or the record of a mir- 
acle, is true or false. Here the evidence 
is transferred from the miracle to the in- 
ternal operation of the power that pro- 
duces it. The followers of Mahomet, and 
Brahma, rest the evidence of the truth of 
their systems on miracles. Buttheir mir- 
acles, it may be said, are false, and those 
recorded in the Scriptures are genuine :-— 
true, but how shall these deluded nations 
be convinced of this? Their miracles 
are as true fo them, as those appealed to 
by the author are to us. The testimony 
too, which they advance to establish their 
verity, iseven more abundant than what 
we can produce, and however spurious in 
eur eyes, is not the less valid and conclu- 
sive in theirs. So confirmed are they of 
the truth of their own miracles, that the 
missionaries sent into those countries from 
Christendom, after a trial of more than 
twenty years, have made about as much 
impression, in the work of convincement,* 
as an equal number of Brahmin missiona- 


* “Of the few hundred,” says Rammo- 
hun Roy, “ who have been nominally con- 
verted to Christianity,and who have been 
generally of the most ignorant class, there 
Is ground to suspect that the greater num- 
ber have been allured to change their 
faith by other attractions than by a con- 
viction of the truth,” &c. The same wri- 
ter (whose veracity is not to be doubted) 
states that a few yearsago, a great num- 
ber of Christian converts, presented a pe- 
tition to the ecclesiastical authority at 
Calcutta, stating that their teachers, thro’ 
false mops of advancement, had indu- 

ced them to give uf: their antient religion. 


| ries would have made in converting the . 
inhabitants of this country to the Hindoo 
faith ! 
| The author of the “ Precepts ot Jesus,” 
| (Rammohun Roy) says that he “is not 
aware that we can find a single respecta- 
ble Moosu!man or Hindoo, who was not 
in want of the common comforts of life, 
once glorified with the truth of Christi- 
anity, constantly adhering to it. And 
what is the reason? Because the mis- 
sionaries, like the author before me, have 
preached mysterious dogmas for Chris» 
tianity, and have advanced miracles as 
the evidence of their truth. 

But why were miracles resorted to, it 
may be objected, if they furnish no con- 
clusive evidence? I answer, in the age 
when they were wrought, and to the peo- 
ple of that time, they had their use and 
service. Yet, even then, their effect was — 
feeble in producing conviction ; and when 
this conviction was wrought, more is to 

, be ascribed to the presence and manner 
of the operator, and the divine authority 
which was fe/t to attend him, than the 
mere exhibition to the outward senses; 
thus when Peter, in answer to the ques- 
tion put by Jesus, said “Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God”: al~ 
though he had performed many miracles 
in the presence of this disciple, yet, we 
perceive from the reply made to him, 
that the evidence of his being “the Son of 
the living God” was not derived from this 
source, but from immediate revelation 
“Flesh and blood hath not revealed it. 
unto thee, but my Father which is in hea- 
ven, and ufion this rock (not on miracles} 
I will build my church.” Neither is it 
now built on the dead letter, or mere his- 
torical record of those transactions, which 
are known to a small part only of the 
human family. 

Theologians, in citing miracles as one 
of the chief attestations of the truth of 
Christianity, have given rise to more infi- 
delity than they haveremoved. The ob- 
jection made by a sceptical writer, that 
“no testimony is sufficient to establish a 
miracle, unless the testimeny be of such 
a kind that its falsehood would be more 
miraculous than the fact which it endea- 


yours to establish,” has never been an- 
swered in asatisfactory manner. Almas: 


| = 
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any juggler may convince us of the falla- 
cy of the testimony of our outward senses : 
and the author under review increases 
the difficulty no little, when he tells us 
that there is an “ Evil Spirit, distinct from 
man,” and “ fossessing the power of ac- 
tion.” Now, in possessing the power of 
action, why should not such a spirit per- 
form miracles? The author’s doctrine 
on this point being admitted, miracles 
ray fail as evidences of Christianity in a 
two-fold manner; either the miracle may 
be false; or it may be true in itself, but 
wrought by evil spirits, on purpose to 
deceive ! 

Now, to meet and overcome all these 
difficulties would argue more power and 
discernment than belong to humanity. 
And when the sceptic is told that he must 
believe in miracles (or rather the record 
of them) or he is lost—that the truth of 
Christianity is based upon them, &c. he 
looks around him and perceives that eve- 
Ty false system is placed upon the like 
foundation—even on mysteries and mira- 
cles. Such is the faith of the Moosulman, 
the Hindoo, the Papist. He sees that the 
champions for Christianity have placed 
him in an awful dilemma. Between de- 
cefition and incredulity he must choose ; 
there is no alternative—he decides upon 
the last—and is an infidel! Such is the 
tendency of this doctrine—such must be 
the effect of the writings and commenta- 
ries of men, falsely called divines, upon 
ail who. have courage and minds to think. 
Some, risking their popularity, and brav- 
ing persecution, come out, and openly 
avow their sentiments: but the rest play 
the Aypfocrite to avoid consequences. The 
number of these last is incalculable; and 
hence the mischief that results from thus 
making the Christian religion to consist 
in dogmas, and mysteries, and appealing 
to miracles for the attestation of their 
truths, is beyond cenception! 


Before our system-builders can success- 
fully obviate these objections of sceptics, 
they must pull down their Babylonish 
structure of mysteries and miracles, and 
change their foundation. This done, they 
can then reply— 


“In soliciting your attention to the great 


sruths, and essentials of the Christian re- 11 shine forth in its pure and native lustre! 


ligion, we propose not to tax your creduli- 
ty, for its laws are legible on your hearts. 
We ask not an im/filicit belief in dogmas, 
and mysteries, for the faith we teach is 
demonstrable, and you have the evidence 
of it in yourselves: and provided you pay 
a due attention to this evidence, (as you 
would in your inquiries after natural 
truth) we hesitate not to declare to you 
that we do not ask you to believe any 
thing unattested by this—any thing of 
which your understandings are not cen- 
vinced by this evidence. For it is a truth 
which cannot be denied, that every false 
system of religion is based on the propfio- 
sition that WE ARE BOUND TO BELIEVE. 
WHAT WE CANNOT COMPREHEND.” 

“ Suffer us then to appeal to your ex- 
herience, (for you have laid much stress 
on it, and we therefore the more readily, 
and the more securely make this appeal) 
have you not felt something within you, 
enabling you todistinguish between RIGHT 
and wronGc? And then have you not 
found that the doing of the one, and avoid- 
ing of the other, has promoted your own 
happiness, and that of all around you? 
You have too much candour not to an- 
swer in the affirmative. Well then, this 
is Christianity; and in those two short 
queries are comprised both its character, 
and its odject. Go on then to put in prac- 
tice what you FULLY KNow, and to be- 
lieve that, which you CLEARLY UNDER- 
STAND, for it “seemeth good to the Holy 
Ghost, and to us, to lay upon you no great- 
er burden than these necessary things.” 

When Christ came as a teacher among 
the Jews, the scribes and pharisees asked: 
“Is not this the Carpenter’s son ?”—and 
they turned away from him. His condi- 
tion and appearance was too humble and 
mean ; and his precepts too simple—they 
were foolishness unto them. So it is with 
the scribes and pharisees of the present 
day. They reject tis simple instructor 
—this little stone, hewn out without 
hands, is not found in their building ; but 
although rejected, it has ever been, and 
will ever remain to be “the head of the 
corner,” and must fi/l the whole earth,— 
occupy the whole ground of the heart, to 
the exclusion of every thing of an ouf- 
ward nature, before Christianity can 
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It is a quesiton well worthy of your at- 
tention, whether those who reject this 
fundamental principle,—immediate reve- 
lation—are not, in fact, ‘he greatest of all 
infidels? Seeing it is the only key that 
can unlock the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge, wherever found. Without 
this the Scriptures, and every other source 
of instruction is dead, dry, and barren. 
“The precise Pharisees, the learned 
Scribes, read the Scriptures over and 
over again: they notonly read them in 
books, but wore them on their garments; 
they were not only taught but were able 
toteach others. But because this hea- 
venly Teacher had not instructed them, 
[or rather because they had not regarded 
his instructions] their understanding was 
darkened ; theirknowledge was but va- 
nity.” And it is in this dark and bewil- 
dered state, that the doctrine is advanced, 
that we are to believe what we cannot 
comprehend ; or, in other words, that we 
must believe what we have no clear evi- 
dence of ; for the two propositions are 
perfectly synonimous, as any one may 
perceive who fairly examines the subject. 

Now it is this very kind of infidelity 
that has preyed, with the most destruc- 
tive effect, on the vitals of Christianity— 


{I mean a real, practical infidelity, for this | 


divine Instructor is acknowledged in 
words, but denied in fact.) Jt was a want 
of obedience to duties well known and fier- 
fectly understood, that first introduced 
spiritual death and darkness into the 
world, and by which they have since 
reigned. 

It is this kind of infidelity that intro- 
duced the other, and keepsitalive. “How 
is it possible to believe,” says Napoleon, 
“whilst lam surrounded by priests who 
preach that their kingdom is not of this 
world, and yet lay their hands on every 
thing that they can get?” But to sacri- 
fice, even the understanding, is easier 
than to perform known duties: the way 
of the cross is hard to the carnal mind, and 
thus sudstitutes were, at an early period, 
invented, and are still resorted to; Hence, 
the sacrifice of animals; innumerable sys- 


tems, creeds, dogmas, mysteries, priests. | 


The love of power, and place, selfishness 
and ambition, became gradually interwo- 
ven with these “ many inventions”; hence, 


popes, bishops, church establishments, 
hirelings—hierarchies, and heresies. 

What are those matters that are feund 
within the scope of our intellectual vision 
—<emonstrated to the understanding and 
the conscience ? Those which. appertain 
to Justice, mercy, meekness, charity, bro- 
therly kindness. To whom are the bles- 
sings of heaven promised, but to the doers 
of righteousness—the peace-makers—the 
obedient—the contrite and humble in 
heart and life? Nor do I remember that 
a single blessing is any where pronounced 
for that easy, idle, lukewarm, hypocritical 
faith, the “ fides carbonaria,” or a preten- 
ded belief in what is incomprehensible to 
the human mind! 

I repeat it then, let Christians put in 
practice what they know and understand, 
leaving dogmas and mysteries out of the 
question, and we shall soon see a wonder- 
ful change in the world. lt would be the 
most powerful sermon, and the most elo- 
quent commentary that has appeared for 
seventeen hundred years! The pagan 
would be allured, the infidel convinced by 
its irresistible force, and would be brought 


to glorify our common Father who is in 
heaven. 


But before this is brought about, there 
must be “ war in heaven”—in that false 
heaven substituted by dark and designing 
men for the true. Michael and his angels 
fight against the dragon and his angels, 
the spirit against the flesh—the benevo- 
lent against the malevolent affections. 
What an overturning of systems, creeds, 
dogmas, place-men, popes and prelates! 
What a whipping out of the Lord’s tem- 
ple, of the money changers, and of those 
who make merchandize of the souls of 
men! An enemy to Creeds. 


FOR THE BEREAN. 


The striking analogy that exists be- 
tween natural and spiritual things opens 
a wide field for instruction to the contem- 
plative, thoughtful mind. This analogy 
may be traced, both between moral and 
physical diseases, and im their means of 
cure. The study of the animal system, 
in its construction, the uses of its different 
parts, and the laws by which it is goverm 


| 
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ed, together with Close observation, and 
experience, enable the physician to make 
a successful administration of the means, 
to relieve or cure, many of those diseases, 
to which it is subject. But to effect this 
he must attentively examine the consti- 
tution of his patient, his habits of life, and 
the symptoms of the disease before hin ; 
in order that he may adapt the nature 
and strength of the remedies to each par- 
ticular disease, and to its varying stage 
and symptoms: the man whose practice 
is regulated and governed by such prin- 
ciples is a PHYSICIAN. 

There are to be found those who pre- 
scribe fora disease, by merely hearing 
its name. They are equally regardless 
of constitution, habits, symptoms, and the 
knowledge of the animal economy : their 
ignorance seems only to add to their con- 
fidence, and they are securely bold in 

proportion to the danger—their 708- 
trums are in short infallible. Men goy- 
erned by such principles are dangerous 
QUACKS. 

_ Like the body, the soul has its diseases, 
and its remedies. —There is “balm in Gil- 
ead”—and a “Physician there.” But 
here, al! human science fails. The sou) 
is inscrutable to the natural man. God 
only can “sound the reigns and the 
thouchts,” and “ make manifest the coun- 
sels of the heart.” ‘Those, therefore, and 
these only, whom He commissions, and to 
whom He reveals the secrets of men, by 
His own Holy Spirit—such alone can min- 
ister to the maladies of the soul—can 
speak a word in season, and divide it 
aright. 

But as there are quacks in physic, so 
there are quacks in religion. Both have 
their nostrums—both are alike ignorant, 
confident, and infallible. The one taxes 
common sense by his extravagant preten- 
sivas ; the other taxes credulity still high- 
er with his dogmas; and those who re- 
fuse to listen to them—who do not tamely 
swallow the sfecific of the one, or impili- 
citly believe the creed of the other, are 
fools, heretics, or infidels!! But there is 
a way to get rid of both these dangerous 
pests. The general extension of natural 
knowledge would clear society of the one ; 

-and an attention tothe “ inspiration of the 


Almighty,’ which “giveth understand- 
ing,” and qualifies to “try the spirits,” 
would rid the church of the other. 
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LIFE’S VARIOUS STAGES. 


“When we compare the listless inac~ 
tivity of the infant, slumbering, from the 
moment at which he takes his milky food, 
to the moment at which he awakes to re- 
quire it again, with the restless energies 
of that mighty being which he is to be- 
come, in his maturer years, pouring truth 
after truth in rapid and dazzling profu- 
sion, upon the world, or grasping in his 
single hand, the destiny of empires, how 
few are the circumstances of resemblance 
which we can trace, of all that intelligence 
which is afterwards to be displayed, how 
little more is seen, than what serves te 
give feeble motion to the mere machinery 
of life. What prophetic eye can venture 
to look beyond the period of distinct ut- 
terance, and discern that variety of char- 
acter by which even boyhood is marked, 
far less are the intellectual and moral 
growth of the years that follow—the ge- 
nius, before whose quick glance the errors 
and prejudices, which all the ages and na- 
tions of mankind have received as truths, 


‘are to disappear—the political wisdom, 


with which, in his calm and silent medi- 
tations, he is to afford more security to his 
country than could be given to it by a 
thousand armies, and which, with a single 
thought, is to spread protection and hap- 
piness to the most distant lands—or that 
ferocious ambition, with which, in unfor- 
tunate circumstances of power, he is per- 
haps to burst the whole frame of civil so- 
ciety, and to stamp, through every age, 
the deep and dark impression of his exis- 
tence, in the same manner as he leaves 
on earth which he has desolated, the track 
of his sanguinary footsteps. The cradle 
has its equality almost asthe grave. Tal- 
ents, imbecilities, virtues, vices, slumber 
in it together,undistinguished; andit is well 
that it is so, since, to those who are most 
interested in the preservation of a life 
that would be helpless but for their aid, ft 
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leaves those delightful illusions which 
more than repay their anxiety and fatigue, 
and allows them to hope, for a single be- 
ing, every thing which it is possible for 
the race of man to become. If clearer 
presages of the future mind were then 
discoverable, how large a portion of hu- 
man happiness would be destroyed: by 
this single circumstance! What pleasure 
could the mother feel, in her most delight- 
ful offices, if she knew that she was nur- 
sing into strength, powers, which were to 
be exerted for the misery of that great or 
narrow circle, in which they were des- 
tined to move, and which to her were to 
be a source, not of blessing, but of grief, 
and shame, and despair ? 

“Ts the mind, then, in infancy, and in 
mature life, precisely the same, when in 
the one case, so many prominent diversi- 
ties of character force themselves upon 
the view, and in the other case, so little 
appears to distinguish the future orna- 
ment of mankind, from him who is after- 
wards 

“*To eat his glutton meal with greedy 

haste, 

Nor know the hand which feeds him ? 

If we apply the test of identity, do we find 
that the same objects, in these different 
periods, act upon the mind mm exactly the 
same manner; and are its own feelings, in 
the successive trains, intellectual and 
moral, of which they form a part, atten- 
ded with consequents exactly the same? 

“ Every age,—if we may speak of 
many ages, in the few years of human life, 
seems to be marked witha distinct char- 
acter. Each had its peculiar objects that 


ertion is excited by affections, which, in 
other periods, terminate, without indu- 
cing active desire. The boy finds a world 
“in less space than that which bounds his 
visible horizon; he wanders over his 
range of field, and exhausts his strength 
in pursuit of objects, which, in the years 


that follow, are seen only to be neglected; 


while, to him, the objects that are after- 
wards to absorb his whole soul, are as in- 
different as the objects of his present pas- 
sions are destined then to appear. 


“In the progress of life, though we are 
often gratified with the prospect of be- 


nevolence increasing as its objects in- 
crease, and of powers rising over the 
greatness of their past attainments, this 
gratification is not always ours. Net slight 
changes of character only appear, which 
require ourattentive investigation to trace 
them, but, in innumerable cases, complete 
and striking contrasts press, of themselves, 
upon view. How many melancholy op- 
portunities must every one have had in 
witnessing the progress of intellectual de- 
cay, and the coldness that steals upon the 
once benevolent heart! We quit our 
country, perhaps at an early period of 
life, and, after an absence of many years, 
we return with all the remembrances of 
past pleasure, which grow more tender 
as we approach their objects. We ea- 
geriy seek him, to whose paternal voice 
we have been accustomed to listen, with 
the same reverence asif its predictions 
had possessed oracular certainty,—who 
first led us into knowledge, and whose 
image has been constantly joined in our. 
mind, with all that veneration which does 
not forbid love. We find him sunk, per- 
haps, in the imbecility of idiotism, unable 
to recognize us—ignorant alike of the 
past and of the future, and living only in 
the sensibility of animal gratification We 
seek the favourite companion of our child- 
hood, whose gentleness of heart we have 
often witnessed when we have wept to- 
gether over the same ballad, or in the 
thousand little incidents that called forth 
our mutual compassion, in those years 
when compassion requires so little to call 
it forth. We find him hardened into man, 
meeting us scarcely with the cold hypoc- 


| risy of dissembled friendship—in his gen- 
excite lively affections; and in each, ex- | 


eral relations to the world, careless of 
the misery which he is not to feel—and, 
if he ever think of the happiness of others, 
seeking it as an instrument, not as an end. 
When we thus observe all that made us 
one, and gave an heroic interest even to 
our childish adventures, absorbed in the 
chillness of self enjoyment, do we truly 
recognize in him the same unaltered 
friend,from whom we were accustomed to 
regret our separation, and do we use only 
a metaphor of little meaning, when we 
say of him, that he is to become a differ- 
ent person, and that his mind and charac- 
ter are changed? In what does the iden- 
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tity consist? The same objects no longer 
act upon him in the same manner; the 
same views of things are no longer follow- 
ed by similar approbation or disapproba- 
tion, grief, joy, admiration, disgust ; and if 
we affirm that substance, to be, in the 
strictest sense of identity, the same on 
which, in two corresponding series of phe- 
nomena, the same objects act differently, 
while itself also acts differently on the 
same objects; in shert, in which the ante- 
eedents being the same, the consequents 
are different, and, the consequents being 
the same, the. antecedents are different, 
what definition of absolute diversity can 
we give, with which this affirmation of ab- 
solute identity may not be equally consis- 
tent? 


“‘Behold the child, by nature’s kindly 


law, 
Pleas’d with a rattle, tickled with astraw; 
Some livelier plaything gives his youth 
delight, 
A little louder, but as wont | quite ; 
Scarf, garters, gold, amuse his riper stage : 
And beads and prayer-books are the toys 


of age. 
Pleas’d with this bauble still, as that be- 


ore; 
Till, tir’d, he sleeps,—and life’s poor play 
is o’er.” 


“Philosophy is not the mere fassive 
frossession of knowledge: it is, in a much 
more important respect, the active exer- 
cise of acquiring it. We may truly ap- 
ply to it what Pascal says of the conduct 
of life in general. ‘We think,’ says he, 
* that we are seeking repose, and all which 
we are seeking is agitation.’ In like man- 
ner, we think that it is truth itself which 
we seek, when the happiness which we 
are to feel most strongly, is in the mere 
search: andallthat would be necessary, 
ih many cases, to make the object of it 
appear indifferent, would be to put it 
fairly within our grasp. 

“Our hopes, like towering falcons, aim, 

At objects in an airy height; 

But all the pleasures of the 
Is afar off to view the flight.’ 


“ What little value do we set on disco- 
‘veries that have been long familiar to us, 


though their own essential value must 
still continue the same. Even on the 
whole mass of knowledge, that has been 
gradually and slowly transmitted to us, 
we reflect with little interest, unless as it 
may lead to something yet unknown; and 
the result of a single new experiment, 
which bears no proportion to the mass to 
which it is added, will yet be sufficient to 
rouse and delight every philosopher in 
Europe. It isa very shrewd remark of a 
French writer, in reference to the torpor, 
whichthe most zealous inquirer feels, as 
to every thing which he knows, and his 
insatiable avidity forevery thing which 
he does not know, that‘if Truth were 
fairly to show herself as she is, all would 
be ruined ; but it is plain, that she knows 
very well, of how great importance it is, 
that she should keep herself out of sight.’ 

“If we were to acquire, by an unhappy 
foresight, the knowledge which is not yet 
ours, it is very evident, that we must soon 
regard it in the same manner as the 
knowledge which we have already ac- 
quired. The charm of novelty, the de- 
lights of gratified curiosity, would not be 
for us. The prey would de at our feet ; 
and it would be vain, therefore, to expect 
that ardour of soul, which is kindled, 
amid the hopes and the fears, the tumult 
and the competition of the chase. 

man were omnipotent, without be- 
ing God,’ says Rosseau, ‘he would be a 
miserable creature: he would be depriv- 
ed of the pleasure of desiring; and what 
privation would be so difficult to be 
borne!’ It may be said, at least with 
equal truth, that, if man were omnicient, 
without the other perfections of the Di- 
vinity, he would be far less happy than 
at present. To infinite benevolence, in- 
deed, accompanied with infinite power, a 
corresponding infinity of knowledge must 
afford the highest of all imaginable grati- 
fications, by its subservience to those gra- 
cious plans of good, which are manifested 
in the universe, and which, in making 
known to us the existence of the Supreme 
Being, have made him known to us, as 
the object of grateful love and admira- 
tion. But if,in other respects, we were 
to continue as at present—with our erring 
passions, and moral weaknesses of every 


| sort—to be doomed to have nothing #o 
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dearn, would be a punishment, not a bless- 
ing. In such circumstances, if they were 
to continue forever, the annihilation of 
our intellectual being would not be an 
evil so great, as the mere extinction of 
our curiosity, and of all the delights and 
consolations which it affords, not merely 
when we gratify it, but when we are 
merely seeking to gratify it. 
“ «Else wherefore burns, 

In mortai bosoms, this unquenched hope 
‘That breathes from day to day sublimer 


things, 
And mocks possession ! Wherefore darts 
the mind, 


With such resistless ardour, to embrace 

_ Majestic forms, impatient to be free, 
Proud of the strong contention of her toils, 
Proud to be daring ?— 


“cow — she wide 
From the dull track and journey of her 
times, 


To grasp = good she knows not? In the 
e 


Ot —_ which may be, in the spacious 
e 


Of science, potent arts, or dreadful arms, 
To raise up scenes, in which her own de- 
sires 
Contented may repose,—when things 
which are, 
Pall on her temper like a twice told tale.’ 
“It is sufficient, that we are endowed 
with powers of discovery. Qur grati- 
tude is due to heaven for the gift ; and the 
more due for that gracious wisdom, which 
has known how to dimit the powers which 
it gave, so as to produce a greater result 
of good by the very limitation. Our pre- 
judices, which sometimes forbid reason- 
ing, andthe errors, to which our imper- 
fect reasoning often leads us, we should 
consider, when all their remote relations 
are taken into account, as indirect sources 
of happiness; and though we may wish, 
and justly wish, to analyze them, and to 
rise above their influence—for, without 
this exertion, and consequent feeling of 
progress, on our part, they would be evil 
rather than good,—we must not forget, 
that it is tothem we owe the luxury, 
which the immediate analysis affords, and 
the acquisition of the innumerable truths, 
which the prevalence of these errors, in 
past ages, has left to be discovered by the 
ages which succeeded. 
“In this, and in every thing which re- 


Jates toman, Nature has had in view, not 


the individual or the single generation on- 
ly, but the fermanent race. She has 
therefore, not exhausted her bounty on 
any one period of the long succession ; but, 
by a provisien, which makes our very 
weakness instrumental to her goodness, 
she has given to all, that distant and ever 
brightening hope, which, till we arrive at 
our glorious destination, 


“ ¢ Leads from goal to goal, 
And opens still, and opens on the soul.’ 
With enough of mental vigour to ad- 
vance still farther in the tracks of science 
that are already formed, and to point out 
new tracks to those who are to follow, we 


| have enough of weakness to prevent us 


from exploring and exhausting, what is to 
occupy, in the same happy search, the 
millions of millions that are to succeed us. 
Truth itself, indeed, will always be pro- 
gressive ; but there will still, at every 
stage of the progress, be something to 
discover, and abundance to confute. ‘In 
24,000 years,’ to borrow the prediction of 
a very skilful prophet, ‘there will arise 
philosophers, who will boast, that they are 
destroying the errors which have been 
reigning in the world for 30,000 years 
past ; and there will be people who will 
believe, that they are then only just be- 
ginning to open their eyes.’ ”—Brown. 


[The above may furnish a profitable 
hint to the dogmatist and the sciolist. In 
all matters that do not admit, or in which 
we are not as yet, favoured with conclu- 
sive evidence, and that do not come with- 
in the sphere of our practice or our expe- 
rience, it becomes us to speak with a mo- 
dest difiidence ; and, so far from anathe- 
matizing others for contrary views, or en- 
deavouring to enforce our own, we ought 
to exercise more than a toleration towards 
them. The Father of lights and spirits is 
gradually extending the field of vision to 
the eye of the soul, from age to age, as it 
is able to bear it, and as it improves the 
light already furnished: and the time 
may arrive when philosophers of future 
time may “view a Vewton as we [now] 
view an ape”—and the orthodox divines 
and systematisers of the present day, may 
then be seen as standing at the nadir of 
folly, although they now imagine them-~ 


selves in the zenith of wisdom.]} 
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From the Jamestown, N. Y. Journal. 


“ At the late Court of General Sessions 
held for Chatauque Co., at the court house 
in Mayville, James Jaguith, a transient 
person, was convicted of false imprison- 
ment, and sentenced to 60 days’ imprison- 
ment 1n the county jail, and to be kept on 
bread and water. 

“This cause is novel in its character, 
and, as we learn from our informant, ex- 
cited a great deal of interest. The pris- 
oner, about four years ago, came into the 
town of Pomfret in this county, having 
with him a little girl about six years of 
age. Whilst there he held himself out 
as a teacher, and was actually employed 

in that capacity for a short period; but 
his singularity and indolent habits, soon 
convinced his employers of his unsuitable- 
ness for that business, and he was accord- 
ingly dismissed the service. He then led 
‘a wandering life, for some time, taking 
with him the little girl wherever he went. 
He was principally in the neighbourhood 
of Mayville, and lived several weeks, in 
the dead of winter, ina hut made of poles 
and hemlock boughs, and altogether in- 
ferior to an Indian hunting encampment. 


When interrogated respecting his rela- | 


tionship to the little girl, his statements 
were very contradictory. He sometimes 
said she was his daughter, and at other 
times that she had been given to him by 
her mother on her death-bed. In the 
spring he bent his way towards the south, 
stating that he was going down the river. 
On his way to this place, he called at Mr. 
Wm. Bemus’s in Ellery, during a snow 
storm in the month of March, and staid 
there twoor three days. The situation 
of the little girl, obliged to travel, almost 
destitute of clothing, with this vagrant, at 
all seasons of the year, and in every state 
of the weather, excited the compassien 
_ of Mr Bemus, who, on a little examination 
of Jaquith, was convinced that he was not 
entitled to the child, and called in some 
ot the magistrates and principal inhabi- 
tants of the town for consultation on the 
subject. It was decided that the child 
should be taken from Jaquith, at all events, 
which was accordingly done, and a place 
provided for her. Jaquith objected, but 
went immediately away, 


= 
“Last fall, a man travelling through the 
country, learned the circumstances; and 
knowing that a cousin of his had lost a 
child ina singular manner, some years 
ago, gave him information respecting this 
little girl. The cousin, who now lives in 
Monroe county, came on, and being satis- 
fied that she was his own lost child, took 
her home. 


“This spring, Jaquith returned, and 
was immediately apprehended and com- 
mitted to jail for trial. Mr. Peter Risen- 
burgh, the man who had claimed the 
child as his, and his wife, were subpeenaed 
to attend and give testimony. ‘They were 
the principal witnesses on the trial, and 
gave their testimony, we are told, in a 
very candid, artless manner. Their ap- 
pearance was that of respectable people, 
and they related circumstances which 
coincided with the previous statements of 
Jaquith. Every person present was fully 
satisfied with the truth of their story, and 
that they were the parents of the child. 
The deepest interest was felt by all du- 
ring the trial. The artless simplicity 
with which the mother related her suffer- 
ings—the presence of the little wanderer, 
and of a younger sister of about three 
years of age, (her own age at the time of 
her captivity) who bore a most striking 
resemblance to her—the heartless apathy 
manifested by the prisoner, wearing 
marks of punishment, as is supposed, for 
previous offences—and the eloquent ap- 
peals of the council, all conspired, says 
our informant, to render the scene one of 
the most intense interest. 


“ It appeared from the statements of the 
parents that the child was stolen from 
them about eight years ago, in Luzerne 
County, Pennsylvania, where they then 
resided. As soon as she was missed, dili- 
gent search was made for her, but all to 
no purpose. No intelligence could be got 
concerning her. The parents, it seems, 
still retained hopes that she would ulti- 
mately be restored; and whenever they 
heard of a wandering child, measures 
were taken toascertain the circumstances. 
The father, though far from being wealthy, 
took a number of long journies in pursuit 
of his daughter: once in particular he 
mentioned to the state of New Jersey. 
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“ Only one thing seemed to be regretted 
onthetrial, and that was, owing to the 
principal crimes having been committed 
in another state, a punishment adequate 
to the offence could not be inflicted on this 
wretch, who was evidently an old offen- 
der. The just vengeance of God will, 
however, overtake the manstealer: and 
he who has planted thorns in the parents’ 
bosoms, will reap the reward of his hard- 
hearted cruelty.” 


[The above account brings to our re- 
collection the following anecdote of Ben- 
jamin Lay. This eccentric, but honest 


man, was the first in this country, to bear | 
a public testimony against s/avery ; inthe | 


course of which he sometimes resorted to 
measures not Jess novel, than impulsive, 
the better to illustrate and enforce the 
truth of the principles he so zealously ad- 
wocated. On one occasion he took awaya 
little child who was playing near the 
door of a house, the owner of which was a 
slave-holder, and unperceived by the mo- 
ther who was within. In a short time, 
coming te | ok after herchild she discov- 
ered it to be missing. Every mother 
knows what the anzious parent must 
have experienced. After some time Lay 
returned with the infant, and on being 
asked the reason of this outrage, on ma- 
ternal feelings, commenced a lecture on 
that worst species of man-stealing, called 
slavery, applied the golden rule to the 
case, and appealed to the feelings which 
the foregoing incident had excited for a 
demonstration of the iniquity of trafficking 
in human flesh. Those acquainted with 
the internal slave-trade in this country, 
know that thousands of children are an- 
nually tern from their parents, and car- 
ried to a distance, to be thrown into a con- 
dition even worse than that of the child 
in the above relation, which we are told 
isacase “ novel in its character”! But all 
‘the difference, and i.11 the novelty consists 
in the colour of the skin.} 


“Nothing, perhaps, tends more to con- 
firm a truth in one’s own mind, than an 
earnest desire to have it impressed on 
the minds of others.” — Dillwyn, 


From Rees’ Cyclopedize. 
MARTIN LUTHER. 


Martin Luther was born at Eisleben, in 
Saxony,in the year 1483. “In early life, 
Luther, whose comprehensive mind could 
grasp all objects, had studied the wri- 
tings of St. Augustine, Thomas Aquinas, 
Duns Scotus, and othercelebrated school- 
men ; and in the dispute concerning Uni- 
versalists, attached himself to the party 
of the Mominalists, but maturer age and 
reflection instructed him to treat the whole 
controversy with contempt. This has 
been referred chiefly to his early ac- 
quaintance with the ancients, but it wag . 
probably owing rather to that peculiar 
strength and ardour of mind which led 
him easily to discover the absurdity of the 
prevailing modes of reasoning, and of 
judging upon theological and philosophi- 
cal subjects, and to observe with regret 
and indignation the fatal effects of cor- 
rupt philosophy united with ecclesiastical 
tyranny. Under the article Leo X, we 
have alluded to the general sale of indul- 
gences published by that pontiff; this 
proved the first link in a chain of causes 
which produced a revolution in -the seri- 
timents of mankind, the greatest, as well 
as the most beneficial that has happened 
since the publication of Christianity, 
When Leo was raised tothe papal throne, 
he found the revenues of the church ex- 
hausted by the vast projects of his pre- 
decessors: he felt no desire to pursue @ 
system of economy ; his heart,as we have 
seen, (see Leo X.) was intent on aggran- 
dizing his family : to this may be added 
his love of splendour, his taste for plea- 
sure, and his munificence in rewarding 
men of genius and merit, all which in- 
volved him in new expense; in order to 
provide a fund for which, he tried every 
device that himself and friends could in- 
vent, to drain the credulous multitude of: 
their wealth. Hence the sale of indul- 
gences, which pretended to convey tothe 
possessor, either the pardon of hisown 
sins, or the release of any one, already 
dead, in whose happiness he was inter- 
ested, from the pains of purgatory. Leo 
had not, however, the credit of the inven=. 
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tion of this system; it may be referred 
back to the papacy of Urban II, in the 
eleventh century, who had contrived the 
lucrative trade, in order that the pope 
might have the means of recompensing 
those who wént to join the army of the 
crusaders in the Holy Land. They were 
afterwards granted to those who, being 
unwilling to serve themsclves, hired a 
soldier for that purpose, and in a short 
time they were bestowed on such as gave 
money for accomplishing any pious work 
enjoined by the holy pontiff. 

“Julius II, had bestowed indulgencies 
on all who contributed towards building 
the church of St. Peter at Rome, which, 
as we have seen, was begun while he sat 
upon the papal throne, and as Leo was 
carrying on that expensive building, his 
grant was founded on the same pretence. 
The right of promulgating these indul- 
gences in Germany, together with a share 
in the profits arising from the sale of them, 
was granted to Albert, elector of Mentz, 
and archbishop of Magdeburg, who, as 
his chief agent for retailing them in Sax- 
ony, employed Tetzel, a Dominican friar 
of licentious morals, who executed his 
commission with great zeal and success, 
but without regard to any principles of 
prudence or decency. At length the trade 
was carried on with so little attention to 
the interests of society, that it became a 
general wish that some check should be 
given to it. Luther was not an inatten- 
tive spectatator: he beheld, with con- 
cern and indignation, the artifices of those 
who sold, and the folly or simplicity of 
those who purchased indulgences. Hav- 
ing examined the subject, and finding that 
the practice derived no countenance from 
the scriptures, he determined openly to 
protest against such scandalous imposi- 
tions on his deluded countrymen.”’ 


MISCELLANTA. 


The following testimony was borne by 
Edward Burrough, (who died at New- 
gate,a martyr tothe truth, at the age of 
28) against the Christianity of his time; 
which is about the same as the Christian- 
ity of the present dav. 


“ All ye inhabitants ofthe earth, in all | 


nations ‘throughout the world; hearken 
and give ear, the word of the Lord God’ 
that made heaven and earth is toward 
you; he is coming to set up his kingdom 
and his dominion, which never shall have 
anend; and the kingdoms of this world 
shall be changed, and shall become the 
kingdom of the Son of God. The king- 
dom of Christ is near to come, and the 
kingdoms of this world shall be changed, 
and none shall have any part therein, but 
they that are redeemed out of kindreds, 
tongues, and people: this we believe ; he 
that can receive it let him. 

“ This is the time in which all the men 
of this generation are fallen, and the scrip- 
ture is fulfilled; the night wherein no 
man can work is upon the world; and- 
further, this is the time of antichrist’s do- 
minion. And also we know, the time is 
now approaching, that the dominion of 
the beast is near an end, and the holy ci- 
ty shall the saints possess, and the Gen- 
tiles shall be driven out of it, according as 
John said. I say, the time is well nigh 
expired, and finished, and the Lord God 
Almighty, and the Lamb is risen to make 
war against the beast and his image, who 
hath reigned over the kingdoms of the 
world. But now the mighty day of the 
Lord, and the judgment of the whore is 
approaching, wherein she shall be re- 
warded according to her works. 

“ This I have received from God, I say 
the holy city shall be measured, and she 
shall be adorned, and asa bride for her 
husband shall she be prepared ; and God’s 
tabernacle shall be with men. ‘The king- 
dom of the beast must down, and the 
princely power of darkness must be over- 
thrown, and laws, and times, and things, 
and powers of men, shall be overthrown, 
and overturned, till he come to reign in 
the earth, whose right it is to reign over 
nations and people. 

“This is written as moved of the Lord, 
to go abroad through the nations, that all 
may understand concerning the times, 
and the changing of times, and how the 
beast hath reigned in dominion—and the 
kingdom of Christ hath not been known 
upon the earth for many generations ; but 
the beast hath been established in his 
throne of rebellion against Christ Jesus. 

“ All this traditional worship, and false 
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imitations which have been set up since 
the apostles days, shall be overthrown 
and confounded ; the Lord is risen and 
will dash down, and overthrow all this 
idolatry now practised amongst Christ- 
ians: anda great shaking and confound- 
ing shall suddenly come among Chris- 
tians; for the Lord will break down that 
which hath been builded, because it is 
polluted ; and he will pluck up that which 
hath been planted, because it is defiled ; 
and a mighty work will the Lord work 
in the earth.—And for this state, all that 
fear God, and love him, are to wait, for 
this shall come to pass in the world. 


“Concerning the things whereof we 
have testified these divers years, Iam no 
way doubtful but our God will fulfil them, 
neither can my confidence be shaken, by 
what is or can come to pass; for Anti- 
Christ must fall, false ministry and wor- 
ship, false ways and doctrines God will 
_ confound, false frower and false church 
the Lord will lay low; and 7ruth and 
Righteousness must reign. These things 
have we prophecied from day to day; 
and my faith is constant and immoveable, 
that God will effect these things in his 
season.” 


“Wuat Next? The following peti- 
tions were presented to the Legislature 
of Connecticut, praying for an act of in- 
corporation. On the 8th ult. ‘ The peti- 
tion of the North Stonnington Society, tor 
a lottery towards the permanent support 
of the Clergy.” On the 10th, ‘ The peti- 
tion of the Baptist Society of North Ston- 
nington, for a lottery to build a Meeting- 
House.” We have not the use of lan- 
guage to express our indignationin terms 
adequate to our consideration of the moral 
and religious turpitude of such profes- 
sors of impiety, as wish to support reli- 
gion through the medium of Jicensed 
gambling. We are well convinced, that 
the virtuous part of the Baptist society 
will abhor such a measure as the above 
petitions contemplate. If so, may they 

come out boldly against, and put it down, 
that the language, ‘Oh how fallen! how 
degraded !’ may not be applicable to the 
body of the society. Perhaps the Ston- 
nington Society had invested their cleri- 


cal funds in the Eagle Bank at New-Ha- 
ven, and as they lost them by a certain 
system of gambling, not exactly author- 
ized by law, they think to mend the mat- 
ter by getting a legalized system, and 
that, if there be any iniquity in it, the 
members of the Legislature must answer 
for the sin. Otempfora! O mores! We 
hope to hear that both petitions have been 
cast under the table, there to be trodden 
under foot of men.”—Roch. Album. 


Many upright persons were gibbetted, 
put tothe sword, and burnt, at the instiga- 
tion of Martin LuTHER, the famous re- 
former. \t does not appear that his “ré- 
formed Gospel” produced much effect on 
his own heart and life. A rare specimen 
of ambition and inconsistency is found in 
the last will of this fiery zealot: we give 
it in the following extract. 


“Tam known, (says he,) in heaven, in . 
earth, and hell, and possess consequences 
sufficient for this demand, that my single 
testimony be believed, seeing that God of 
his fatherly compassion hath intrusted to 
me, though a damnable manand a misera- 
ble sinner, the gospel of his Son, and hath 
granted that I should be so true and faith- 
ful in it, that many in the world have re- 
ceived it by me as a doctor of the truth, 
while they condemn with detestation, the 
bans of the pope, of Czsar, of kings, of 
princes and of priests, yea, of all devils. 
Why then, may it not suffice, for this dis- 
posal of a small estate, if the testimony of 
my hand be affixed, and it can be said, 
Dr. Martin Luther, God’s notary, and 
witness of his gospel, wrote those things.” 

“ PRODIGALITY OF WORDS.—Is it not 
astonishing, that among the plans almost 
numberless, of retrenchment and econo- 
my, which have been carried into so ma- 
ny departments—commerce, revenue, 
manufactures, and even private life, in 
this niggardly age, no project has yet been 
devised for correcting one of the most 


pernicious of all kinds i, the 
prodigality of words? e have con- 


structed ships to glide against wind and 
tide, without any apparent cause for a 
kind of motion, which, to our ancestors 
would have seemed the work of witch- 
craft; and, at the bare sight of which, 
they would have felt as much alarm, as 
did the poor American Indians, when they 
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saw the huge animals with wings, that 
bore in their bellies armed men across the 
ocean. ‘This trouble we have taken that 
we may come sooner tothe end of our 
_ voyages. After many trials to economise 
time, by increasing the speed of our land- 
travelling, much to the peril and alarm of 
fooct-passengers, and far more tothe mor- 
tification of horse flesh, we are now told 
by some ingenious people, that we shall 
one day be favoured with a method of 
cutting the air in s -coaches, at the 
rate of a stag-hunt, without the aid of any 
horses at all. This, again, will be from 
an earnest and laudable desire to reach 
the end of our journeys. But the most 
irksome of all kinds of travelling, that of 
a journey from the beginning to the end 
of a discourse, far from sharing in these 
frugal improvements, grows every day 
more and more tedious; a disgrace to the 
thrift and ingenuity of an age, in which 
even buttons are made without hands; in 
which sheets of paper that are put in 
blank and unspotted, issue forth with su- 
pernatural haste from an engine, which 
prints wit and wisdom on them by steam. 
©The immense waste of words and 
time, perpetrated in the passage of the 
che and poorest thoughts from one 
mind to another, might be generous e- 
nough, perhaps, in those to whom such 
thoughts belong, and who take such trou- 
ble in conveying them to the public, if 
the authors only squandered their own 
time. But time is public property, and 
its waste a grievous public plunder. I do 
not know that I can claim a better em- 
ployment of that of my reader, than by 
awakening his attention to this great and 
growing calamity.” 
_“In the complicated and marvellous 
machinery of circumstances, it is abso- 
lutely impossible to decide what would 
have happened, as to some events, if the 
slightest disturbance had taken place, in 
the march of those that preceded them. 
We may observe a little dirty wheel of 
brass, spinning round upon its greasy axle, 
and the result is, that in another apart- 
ment, not many vards distant from it,a 
beautiful piece of silk issues from a loom, 
rivalling in its hues the tints of a rainbow ; 
there are myriads of events in our lives, 
the distance between which was much 
ater than that between this wheel, and 
the ribbon, but where the connection has 
been much more close. If a_ private 
countrv gentleman in Chesire, about the 
year seventeen hundred and thirty, had 
not been overturned in his carriage, it is 
extremely probable that America, in- 
stead of being a free republic at this mo- 


ment, would have continued a dependant 
colony of England. This country gentle- 
man happened to be Augustus Wasli- 
ington, squire, who wasthus acciden- 
y thrown into the company of a lady 
who afterwards became his wife, whe 
emigrated with him to America, and im 
the year seventeen hundred and thirty- 
two, at Virginia, became the envied mo- 
ther of George Washington the great.” 
Lacon. 

[We do not accord with the above sen- 
timent of this acute writer. In the pro- 
gress Of intellectual improvement, there 
is a point, at which any nation having ar- 
rived, kings and priests are irresistibly? 
driven off the stage, and the people as- 
sume the dignity of self-government, and 
a rational religion. The people of the 
United States were thus prepared to part 
with Royalty, at the period of the Revo- 
lution, which was brought about by the 
march of mind, creating instruments for 
the work, and not by the mere prowess 
of an individual, or the incidents which 
gave. him birth.] 


A HINT to modern missionerics. 


The day John Wesley \anded at Deal; 
from America, he writes thus: “It is now 
two years and almost four months since I 
left my native country, in order to teach 
the Gcorgian Indians the nature of 
Christianity: but what have I learned 
myself in the meantime? Why, (what I 
the least of all suspected) that I, who 
went to merica to convert others, 
was never myself converted to God. I 
am not mad, though I thus speak; but J 
sheak the words of truth and soberness ; 
if happily some of those who still dream, 
may awake and see, that as] am so are 
they.” This was, no doubt, an Aonest 
confession, and is well worth the attention 
of modern Bible and Missionary Societies. 

The duty that is exercised in resisting 
the solicitations of evils, that can scarcely 
be said to be yet vice, though they are 
soon to become vices, and are as yet, to 
our unrefiecting thought, only forms of 
gaiety and social kindness, is truly one of 
the most important duties of self-com- 
mand. Itis not the endurance of pain, 
that is the hardest trial to which fortitude 
can be exposed ; it is-the calm endurance, 
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if I may so term it, of the very smiles of 
pleasure herself—an endurance that is 
easy only tothe noble love of future as 
well as present virtue, that can resist 
what it is delightful for crowds to do, as it 
resists the less terrible forms of evil, from 
which every individual of the crowd 
would shrink. ‘The courage of those who 
have strength only to resist what is _com- 
monly called fear, is a courage that is 
acarcely worthy of the name,—as little 


worthy of it as the partial courage of a 


soldier on his own element, if ona differ- 
ent element, he were to tremble when ex- 
posed to a shipwreck, or of the seaman, 
if he were, in like manner, to tremble at 
- any of the common perils to which life 
can be exposed on land. The most stren- 
uous combatants in the tumult of war- 
fares, may be cowards or worse than 
cowards, in the calm moral fight. 
They yield to pleasure, though they dan- 
ger brave, : 
And show no fortitude but in the field. 
His is the only genuine strength of heart, 
who resists, not the force of a few fears 
only, to which, even in the eyes of the 
world it is ignominious for man to yield, 
—but the force of every temptation to 
which it would be unworthy of man to 
yield, even though the world, in its capri- 
cious allotments of honour and shame, 
might not have chosen to regard with ig- 
nominy that peculiar species of cowar- 
dice. 


By pleasure unsubdued, unbroke by pain, 
He shares in that Omnipotence he trusts.” 


“ Gratitude—In love and thanks, there 
is no man who need become a bankrupt; 
for, both are within a man’s own pow- 
er; there isno man so poorly provided 
for, but will find that he has many things 
for which he ought to be thankful. Ei- 
ther he enjoys benefits which he could not 
challenge of debt, (even a being, life, hu- 
manity, the apprehension and expectation 
of felicity and eternity, which are no way 
of our own, but God’s) or else he is ex- 
empted from many hard calamities which 
might have befallen him,if he were not 
daily protected by a gracious providence. 
Torequite such great benefits asman does 
daily receive from the goodness of God, is 


not in the power of frail mortality ; but to 
be ever thankful, is the best supply for 
that defect of power. Gratitude gilds the 
soul, andif theiron of it be but smooth and © 
filed, though it be not gold, it shews as if it 
were: and even in the sight of God it is 
beautiful.—And if man lives no day with- 
out a renewed favour, it isthe least he can 
do, daily to renew histhanks. Nor would 
this be any thing, if we had not a God of 
such vast goodness, as, by accepting our 
will for our deed, to dignify our intentions, 
by deigning to be pleased with them. 
Since, then all I have is bounty, let my 
endeavour be, to be always thankful. . 

“ Receive favours, I ever must ; requite 
them, I never can; remember them I al- 
waysought. In a better sense let me say 
with the poet ; 

Thy mercies ever through my heart shall 


shine ; 


And all the earth shall know that I am 
thine. 
Felitham’s Resolves. 


UNEMPLOYED MINISTERS. 


Mr. Sabine, a Presbyterian minister at 
Boston, in a postscript to a sermon lately 
published, says: 

“A great many ministers of the gospel 
who ine been 4 nted faithful, and put 
into the ministry, ai. have stood for years, 
acceptable and useful, and who have lost 
none of their real moral character and 
talent, are now in this great and ancient 
city, [Boston] seeking a morsel of bread, 
by keeping boarding houses—teaching 
schools—writing and editing for printers 
—delivering philosophicalleetures. Oth- 
ers, younger men, licentiates, and candi- 
dates, are degraded at the very onset. of 
their ministerial career, by  suffeying 
themselves to be employed as agents to 
collect monies, and get subscriptions for 
mere speculation ina kind of religious 
. traffic. In fact, this part of the country 

abounds with clergymen unemployed in 
their own proper way, and condescend- 
ing to labours for which they were never 
oy pe and to which their characters 
are ill adapted.” 


“We further learn from a statement 
of Mr. Sabine, founded on the authority 
of the American Education Society, that 
out of 527 young men which this society 
has patronized in ten — only thirty- 
four are preaching the 1, and ten 
only of these are settled, or ordained. 
What a small number in com to 


the number patronized, and the vast 
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penditure which has been made during 
these ten years. Including buildings, 
founding professorships, &c. the expences 
cannot be much short of half a million.” 
Reformer. 


It is said of Luther R'ce, the famous 
“ Baptist beggar,” that, being requested 
by a circle of his friends to give them an 
account of his experience, he replied, that 
he would not “spend his breath for no- 
thing,” but ifthev would give him “ two 
shillings apiece,” he would comply with 
their request ! 


ODE TO AN INDIAN GOLD COIN. 
Written in Cherical, Malabar. 


Slave of the dark and dirty mine! 

What vanity hath bought thee here? 
How can I love to see thee shine 

So bright, whom I have bought so 

dear ?— 

The tent-ropes flapping lone I hear 
For twilight-converse, arm in arm 3 
- The jackall’s shriek bursts on mine ear 
When mirth and music wont to charm. 


By Cherical’s dark wandering streams, 
Where cane-tufts shadow allthe wild, 
Sweet visions haunt my waking dreams, 
Of Teviot iov’d while still a child, 
Of castled rocks stupendous pil’d 
By Esk or Eden’s classic wave, 
Where loves of youth and friendships 
smil’d, 
Uncurs’d by thee, vile yellow slave! 


Fade, — sweet, from memory 
ade !— 
The perish’d bliss of youth’s first 
prime, . 
That once so bright on fancy play’d, 
Revives no more in after-time. 
Far from my sacred natal clime, 
I haste to an untimely grave ; 
The daring thoughts, that soar’d sub- 
lime, 
Are sunk in ocean’s southern wave. 


Slave of the mine! thy yellow light 
Gleams baleful as the tomb-fire drear. 
A gentle vision comes by night 
My lonely widow’d heart to cheer; 
Her eyes are. dim with many a tear, 
That once were guiding stars to mine ; 
Her fond heart throbs with many a 
fear 
I cannot bear to see thee shine. 


For thee, for thee, vile yellow slave, 

I left a heart that lov’d me true! 
I cross’d the tedious ocean-wave, 

To roam in climes unkind and new. 

The bold wind of the stranger blew 
Chill on my wither’d heart :— the grave 

Dark and untimely met my view— 
And all for thee, vile yellow slave ! 


Ha! com’st thou now so late to mock 
A wanderer’s banish’d heart forforn, 
Now that his frame the lightning shock, 
Of sun-rays tipt with death, has borne ? 
—_—~ love, from friendship, country 
orn, 
Te memory’s fond regrets the % 
Vile thy yellow dross 
Go mix thee with thy kindred clay! 
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